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deep things of God.” So much of the Scrip- 
ture as is for any of us will be opened to our 
seeking and open understanding, as we reach 
the condition which corresponds to it. Portions 
which are not for our present understanding 
may wisely be held in reserve until they are. 
We have no business to formulate our doubt- 
ful things, or unseen as yet, into a creed of 
“don’t believes.” Many of these mists will be 
resolved by advancing day. 

We believe no soul has been lost through 
the Scriptures as they stand,—at least it is not 
their own fault if men have wrested them to 
their own destruction. And if any are to be 
fascinated with the wresting ard revamping 
process which is now going on, let us leave 
that to them, and let the religious Society of 
Friends which began in the Spirit abide in its 
“more excellent way.” 





A Service of Friends to the Plenipotentiaries 
at Aix-la-Chapelle. 


The value which Friends have placed upon 
Robert Barclay’s Apology and the zeal which 
actuated a former generation of Friends in 
spreading a knowledge of our principles, are 
shown in the following interesting incident nar- 
rated in Gough’s History. 

“ The war which had begun between England 
and Spain in 1739, still continued ; and in the 
intermediate time, the flame had spread over 
several parts of the continent of Europe, but by 
this time, the several warring powers were heart- 
ily tired of contests which had consumed pro- 
fusion of blood and treasure, and had been pro- 
ductive of abundance of mischief, and in the 
events of which, all, in their turns had found 
themselves disappointed, as -generally happens 
in warlike contentions. A negotiation was 
therefore resolved upon, and the contending 
powers agreed to hold a congress at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, for the purpose of concluding a peace, 
to which all the powers at war sent their Pleni- 
potentiaries. 

“The people called Quakers in London (as 
had been done before at the treaty of Nimeguen) 
at the instance of Simeon Warner resolved to 
send some of Robert Barclay’s Apologies to 
Aix-la-Chapelle, to be presented to the Pleni- 
potentiaries of the several States assembled 
there for this purpose; and Jan Vander Werf, 
of Amsterdam, being reputed to be tne proper- 
est person to deliver the same, being writ to for 
that purpose, he consented. 

“In the meantime it was thought expedient 
to prepare an epistle by way of introduction, as 
reasons for presenting the apology, which be- 
ing drawn up and approved, was printed in 
English and Latin, and is as followeth: 

“To the Ambassadors of the Christian Pro- 
vinces and States, met to conclude a general 
Peace at Aix-la-Chapelle, the people called 
Quakers wish Health and Happiness. 

“ Near a century ago it pleased the Almighty 
to raise up a people in this kingdom, to publish 
among other gospel truths, the glad tidings pro- 
claimed at the birth of our blessed Saviour, Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good 
will to men ; and also declare to the world, the in- 
consistency of wars and fighting, with the ex- 
ample and precepts of Christ, and the doctrine 
of his followers. 

“The Almighty hath been graciously pleased 
to continue us a people to bear witness to the 
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same Divine truths, and to engage us in love to 
the whole race of mankind; to promote the 
knowledge and practice of the blessed doctrines, 
as they tend so manifestly to extirpate violence, 
injustice, and all the dreadful calamities of war ; 
to establish peace and harmony in the world, 
and to exalt the happiness of mankind both 
here and hereafter.” 

“To contribute as much as in us lies to these 
important purposes, we are induced to request 
your acceptance and candid perusal of the 
apology herewith presented to you, written by 
our friend Robert Barclay, for the spreading of 
the Truth, and the information of mankind, 
which at the same time that it exhibits the 
meek and humble pattern of holy Jesus, the 
doctrine of his apostles, the sentiments of the 
early Christians, and our belief in relation to 
wars ; contains a compendious view of the Chris- 
tian religion, divested of all those inventions with 
which it has been corrupted by the spirit of 
error, the pride, the wickedness, or the ignor- 
ance of men. 

“This apology was addressed and delivered 
by the author to Charles II., king of Great 
Britain, and accepted by him and his Royal 
Successors, to whom it has been since presented, 
with marks of regard ; we fervently wish it may 
contribute to your solid advantage, and by your 
means, to the promotion of peace, righteousness 
and true piety amongst those, over whom your 
influence in your respective stations may ex- 
tend. 

“May the God of peace and Jove make you 
the happy instruments of settling the tranquil- 
lity of Europe on the lasting foundation, and 
perpetuate the blessings of peace to the States 
you represent, and through them to the whole 
world.” 

“Signed in London on behalf of the aforesaid 
people, the 12th of Sixth Month called August, 
1748. 

JOSEPH CLIVE, Davip Barcuay, 
JacosB HaGAn, SIMEON WARNER, 
JoHN HAYWARD, Tuomas Hyam.” 

“ A suitable number of the apologies, in dif- 
ferent languages, being sent over to Jan Van- 
der Werf, and duly received by him, he took a 
journey to Aix-la-Chapelle to execute his com- 
mission, and by the account received from him, 
he was pretty well satisfied with the success he 
had, having waited upon the several ambassa- 
dors and presented them with apologies as di- 
rected, from most of whom he met with a friendly 
and courteous reception, and the letter and 
apologies were gratefully accepted, except by 
the French ambassadors, who being informed 
that they were upon religious affairs, signified 
that they had no occasion for them, and refus- 
ed accepting them.” 
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THERE is a noble resolve found in the journal 
of an old Puritan divine: “‘ Resolved that, when 
I address a large meeting, I shall remember 
that God is there, and that will make it small; 
resolved that, when I address a small meeting, 
I shall remember that God is there, and that 
will make it great.” The recollection of God’s 
presence in the first instance prevents the min- 
ister from being lifted up with pride and con- 
ceit; and, in the second, from being discouraged 
and cast down. A present God is the needed 
vitalizer and quickener in all religious assem- | 


blies.— Ex. 





I am sick of opinions. Give me good and 
substantial religion—an humble, gentle love of 
God and man.—John Wesley. 
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The Beacon Controversy. 


BY GEORGE VAUX. 
(Concluded from page 355.) 

Thus closed the Beacon controversy, con. 
ceived as the writer believes in personal ambi- 
tion, and presenting insidious and misleadin 
phases of thought, it carried from their bear. 
ings a few who had known better things and 
unsettled others to their permanent injury. But 
the Friends whose place it was to deal with this 
defection from the truth, appear to have been 
rightly guided and it is manifest that their judg. 
ment was in the main sound. They did not es. 
cape criticism, however, as was to have been 
expected. I give the following extracts from a 
letter dated thirteenth of Eleventh Month, 1836, 
just at the close of the controversy, addressed to 
a leading Friend in Philadelphia, by Jonathan 
Backhouse, as it places the situation in a very 
clear light and explains matters which may per- 
haps have confused some minds: 

“ Respecting more promptitude in disciplinary 
proceedings against the dissentients, I am aware 
that this view is entertained by some Friends 
both with you and with us, but I continued de- 
cidedly of the judgment, that anything like 
precipitation would have hurt the cause which 
we desire to uphold. And when we 
consider the tenderness and forbearance which 
is due even to erring brethren, we cannot but be 
well satisfied with the sound discretion of the 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee.” 

“Tf a hasty spirit and untempered zeal had 
prevailed, the cry of persecution would have 
been raised, and many precious minds probably 
hurt, and the divisions amongst us very un- 
necessarily increased ; but now the patience and 
forbearance that has been evinced toward them, 
have tended very much to satisfy Friends and 
prepare them for measures which have since 
been adopted.” 

Speaking of the letters of resignation offered 
by Crewdson and his followers, the writer adds: 
“ Most of the letters were lengthy and just such 
as might be expected, full of charges against 
the Society, some of them, what if I say lugging 
in, the late proceedings of the Yearly Meeting’s 
committee and their own Monthly Meeting with 
some reflections upon Barclay and Fox.” 

“Thus to witness those of whom we had 
known better things, yea some who in days 
past have been advocates of those- spiritual 
Gospel views which they now appear lightly to 
esteem, or combine with outward ceremonies in 
a manner derogatory as I think, to their re 
ligious experience, and involving more difficulty 
than they are yet aware of; for if the whole 
legal institution, with its rites, divers washings, 
sacrifices and carnal ordinances was not ter- 
minated and another dispensation and priest- 
hood set up, when “Christ our Passover” de 
clared upon the cross “It is finished,” we have 
indeed much to go back to, and “ the blessed 
liberty of the Truth as it is in Jesus,” has been 
misunderstood by those who still thankfully be- 
lieve they are permitted to enjoy it, and that 
He has set them free from the yoke and bondage 
of the Law.” 

In speaking of some of those who had been 
partly led away, Jonathan Backhouse wrvle 
to the same Friend in Philadelphia as follows: 
“Thou art aware of I. B’s serious illness, 80 
much so that he was not expected to survive 
many days. He has however so far recover 
as to hope he may yet be spared to his family 
and friends some time longer. No doubt the 
conflicts of mind had much to do with it, seeing 
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that those who had adopted the new views 
amongst us were receding further and further 
from Friends scattered and scattering truly, but 
not gathering to that which is good, or finding 
the place of true rest. Some of his children too, 
and those of others, being greatly unsettled by 
them, and discontented with us and our princi- 
ples, which deeply affected him, and I think has 
in no small degree contributed to draw them [I. 
B. and his wife] nearer to the Society, I do 
believe they are being increasingly united to 
Friends again. Not that I think they held un- 
sound views of Christian truth, but they did not 

reeive the tendency of some put forth by 
others, or the spirit these were of. We must 
confess they were measurably beguiled by them, 
but I do hope they see and feel their error, and 
that their friends may rejoice they are not lost 
with the gale.” 

The connection of Elisha Bates with the Bea- 
con controversy was one of the most remarkable 
circumstances accompanying it. No statement 
relative to that controversy would be complete 
which did not embrace an account of the part 
which he took in it. He was born in Virginia 
in 1780 of parents who were Friends, and for 
some years was an active member of Virginia 
Yearly Meeting. He removed to Mount Pleas- 
ant, Ohio, about 1817, where he resided at the 
time of his defection. He was a man of strong 
intellect, and had closely studied the history 
and doctrines of the Society of Friends, in which 
he was well versed. He wasa writer of marked 
ability, and an able and forcible speaker. His 
work, “ Doctrines of Friends,” is one of the best 
brief accounts of Friends’ views in existence. 
He is said under religious concern to have col- 
lected a large amount of material for writing a 
history of Friends. 

His gift in the ministry was large, and as a 
preacher he had few equals. His influence was 
widespread, and so long as he kept his place it 
was for good and for the advancement of right- 
eousness and the principles of Friends. It is to 
be feared that ambition was the cause of his 
downfall also. 

He was an earnest and able opponent of 
Elias Hicks, wielding his pen with singular ef- 
ficiency against his views, and acted as clerk of 
the conference of American Yearly Meetings 
which issued a declaration after the separation 
of 1827 in relation to that controversy, explana- 
tory of the position which those Yearly Meet- 
ings had taken. 

In the Ninth Month, 1832, he was liberated 
by the meetings in Ohio, to which he belonged 
for religious service abroad. Soon after this he 
obtained a certiticate from his Monthly Meet- 
ing, to attend Indiana Yearly Meeting, and 
upon his return to his home at Mount Pleasant, 
gave much uneasiness by preaching some phases 
of doctrine which were not in harmony with 
the views of Friends. Notwithstanding this un- 
easiness he seems to have been encouraged by 
his friends generally to proceed with his concern, 
and he left home on the twenty-sixth of the Sixth 
Month, 1833. 

He landed in England in the latter part of 
the Eighth Month following, and he remained 
there upwards of a year, sailing for his home in 
the autumn of 1834. During this period he 
fraternized with the disaffected parties and be- 
tame imbued with their views, in consequence 
ofwhich English Friends at first refused to give 
him a returning minute, which was however 
afterwards granted with great reluctance. 

tie was earnestly and affectionately labored 
with by Friends in England and also on his re- 
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turn by members of his own meeting and others 


in consequence of his evident falling away, but | in the preparation of a work of over three hun- 


without effect. He maintained with great posi- 
tiveness the new views which he had adopted. 

In the meantime copies of the Beacon had 
reached America and increasing uneasiness re- 
sulted, especially in Ohio Yearly Meeting where 
Elisha Bates resided. Its Meeting for Sufferings 
in the Ninth Month, 1835, issued a valuable 
document condemning it, and of course the 
views held by Elisha Bates which were in har- 
mony with it. Indiana, Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meetings also pronounced against 
it. 

Notwithstanding the attitude Elisha Bates 
had assumed, he obtained from his own Monthly 
Meeting, (upon which he then continued to have 
a hold), a minute to attend Indiana Yearly 
Meeting. This prospect he accomplished, but 
he was received coldly and failed to obtain a 
returning minute. 

During the early part of 1836 Bates occu- 
pied himself with writing a“ vindication ” of his 
religious views, which was published in the 
Second Month of that year. He decided to go 
again to England upon the pretext that he had 
business there. Of course owing to his attitude 
on doctrinal questions he was unable to obtain 
a certificate. He landed at Liverpool on the 
twenty-third of Fourth Month, 1836. He fol- 
lowed the “ Vindication” with his“ Vindica- 
tion Reviewed” which was published at Ken- 
dal, England, in the Fifth Month of the same 
year. 

Elisha Bates’ presence in England occasioned 
much concern to Friends there. His open af- 
filiation with the Beacon party and preaching 
their views tended to increase the difficulties of 
that controversy, and whilst he was without a 
certificate, the fact that he was a correspondent 
of Ohio Yearly Meeting gave him a standing 
which he could not otherwise have occupied, 
and rendered dealing with him all the more dif- 
ficult. 

But matters reached an unexpected crisis and 
an event occurred which opened the eyes of 
every one and finally settled Elisha Bates’ 
standing so that no one could question it. On 
the fifteenth of Ninth Month, 1836, he sub- 
mitted to the rite of Water Baptism at the 
hands of a certain John Pye Smith, an inde- 
pendent hired minister, at Homerton near Lon- 
don. 

So soon as this circumstance became known 
the Morning Meeting of Ministers and Elders 
in London took action in the case and in the 
Tenth Month issued a tenderly remonstrative 
minute, copies of which were sent to Elisha 
Bates and to his meeting in Ohio. Almost im- 
mediately afterwards he sailed for his home in 
America. Reaching home he did not resume his 
attendance of meetings, but held private gath- 
erings at his house to which neighbors were in- 
vited. These were followed by public meetings 
which were quite popular among those who 
were opposed to Friends. 

He sent to his Monthly Meeting a resignation 
of membership dated the twentieth of Second 
Month, 1837, which could not of course be ac- 
cepted. This was followed by long and vexa- 
tious dealing, for being a man well versed in 
the Discipline he had the advantage over other 
Friends who, sounder than he was in doc- 
trine, had not perhaps the worldly wisdom that 
he possessed. Finally a testimony of disown- 
ment was issued against him by Short Creek 
Monthly Meeting on the twenty-third of Fifth 
Month, 1837. 
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After his disownment he occupied his time 


dred pages entitled “An examination of cer- 
tain proceedings and principles of the Society 
of Friends,” which was published at the close 
of 1837. It is a general attack both upon in- 
dividuals and principles, abounding in person- 
alities, misrepresentations and spiteful allusions. 
Its spirit is so manifest that no one can fail to 
see in it unmistakable evidences of spiritual 
declension. 

The work itself is however incomplete. He 
had designed to add to it an Appendix to con- 
tain letters which had been written to him by 
various Friends touching his defection. His 
means were, however, slender, and he tells us 
that on this account he was compelled to omit 
it. He also designed to write a review of his 
own “ Doctrines of Friends,” but he ultimately 
concluded to decline it, no doubt being sensible 
that such a proceeding would be attended with 
difficulties which it would be hard to surmount. 

As he approached the close of his life he is 
said to have felt more kindly toward Friends, 
and he sometimes attended meeting, taking an 
obscure seat in the meeting-house in which 
he had formerly occupied so prominent a posi- 
tion. There does not appear, however, to be 
any evidence of a disposition on his part to re- 
nounce his errors or return to the path he had 
previously adorned and from which he had so 
sadly strayed. 

He died at Mount Pleasant, Ohio, in the 
Eighth Month, 1861, aged eighty-one. 





DevELOPED PHoToGRAPHs.— We have come 
back from a day’s outing in the beautiful 
weather, taking our camera for a companion. 
It is a quiet looking black box that one would 
not especially notice anywhere, but it contains 
what is very precious to us, bits of scenery that 
we have caught in the days’ tramp—a bridge of 
wonderful masonry, a bend in the river, with 
luxuriant overhanging foliage, a boat rocking 
among the lily pads. Now we will go upstairs 
to our developing room and see what success 
we have had with our “ snaps.” 

In the glow of our red light we open the box, 
unroll the film spooled there, and cut off a square, 
one picture. We plunge it into the tray of de- 
veloping fluid, turning it and keeping it in mo- 
tion. It is just a blank gray. There, see that 
dark spot coming out. That is the high light, 
the sky; next comes the water. Little by little 
the lights take their places as shadows, and 
then we are ready to put our film into the tray 
of “hypo,” from which we take it every little 
while to inspect its beauties, and lastly plunge 
it into a pail of water to thoroughly rinse it. 

What have we done in our half hour’s work 
to-night? We have transformed a blank white 
square of film into a bit of black and white and 
gray that shows us a sketch of river, the gleam 
of the sun on its ripples, the shore bordered with 
gnarled trunks of trees with their wide arms 
stretching down to the water in leafy beauty. 
What was a blank half an hour ago is instinct 
with beauty now. And yet the picture lay con- 
cealed in the white square, every tracery of leaf 
and cloud, just as the sun had printed it there, 
only it was waiting for the strong chemicals to 
bring it out to view. 

Does not that make you think of our charac- 
ters? Each day that we live we are printing 
good or bad thoughts and impulses and desires 
on our hearts. Perhaps no one notices it, and 
we may not think about it ourselves, but to-day 
8 surely making its impression on us for better 
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or worse. It may be hidden for a long time, 
but sooner or later some crisis time in our lives 
will act as a “ developer,” to bring out into full 
view what lay beneath. What are we photo- 
graphing on our inner lives to-day? Let it be 
pure thoughts, high aims, loving impulses, earn- 
est, Christ-like deeds, if the developed pictures 
by and by are to beautiful.—Selected. 





Jefferson and Franklin on War. 


Extract of letter written by Thomas Jeffer- 
son to Sir John Sinclaire, president of the Board 
of Agriculture of London in 1798. 

I am fixed in awe at the mighty conflict to 
which two great nations are advancing, and re- 
coil with horror at the ferociousness of man. 
Will nations never devise a more rational um- 
pire of differences than force? Are there no 
means of coercing injustice, more gratifying to 
our nature than the waste of the blood of 
thousands and the labor of millions of our fel- 
low-men ? 

We see many societies of men, the aboriginals 
of the country, living together without the ac- 
knowledgment of either laws or magistracy. 
Yet they live in peace among themselves, and 
acts of violence are as rare in their societies as 
in nations which keep the sword of law in per- 
petual activity. 

Nations, like these individuals, stand toward 
each other only in relation of natural rights. 
Might they not like them be peaceably punish- 
ed for violence and wrongs? Wonderful has 
been the progress of human improvement in 
other lines; let us hope then, that the law of 
nature which makes a virtuous conduct produce 
benefit, and vice loss to the agent in the long 
run; which has sanctioned the common prin- 
ciple that “ honesty is the best policy,” will in 
time influence the proceedings of nations as 
well of individuals, and that we shall at length 
be sensible that war is an instrument entirely 
inefficient toward redressing wrongs, that it 
multiplies instead of indemnifying losses. 

Had the money which has been spent in the 
past war been employed in making roads and 
conducting canals of navigation and irrigation 
through the country, not a hovel in the high- 
lands of Scotland or the mountains of Auvergne 
would have been without a boat at its door or 
a rill of water in every field and a road to its 
market town. Had the money we have lost by 
lawless depredations of all the belligerent pow- 
ers been employed in the same way, what com- 
munications would have been opened of roads 
and water. Yet were we to go to war for re- 
dress, instead of redress we should plunge deep- 
er into losses and disable ourselves for half a 
century more from attaining the same end. A 
war would cost us more than would cut through 
the Isthmus of Darien ; and that of Suez might 
have been opened with what a single year has 
thrown away on the rock of Gibraltar. 


LETTER OF DR. FRANKLIN. 
PHILADELPHIA, September 20, 1783. 


Dear Sister: The Convention finished on the 
17th instant. I attended the business of it five 
hours in every day from the beginning, which 
is something more than four months. You may 
judge from thence that my health continues. 
Some tell me I look better, and they suppose 
the daily exercise of going and returning from 
the State House has done me good. 

You will see the Constitution we have pro- 
posed, in the papers. The forming of it so as 


to accommodate all the different views, was a| 
o 









difficult task ; and perhaps after all, it may 
not be received in the different States with the 
same unanimity that the Convention has given 
the example of, in delivering it out for their 
consideration. We have, however, done our 
best, and it must take its chance. 

I agree with you perfectly in your disappro- 
bation of war. Abstracted from the inhuman- 
ity of it, I think it wrong in point of human 
providence, for whatever advantage one nation 
would obtain from another, whether it be a 
part of their territory, the liberty of commerce 
with them, free passage on their rivers, etc., etc., 
it would be much cheaper to purchase such ad- 
vantages with ready money, than to pay the ex- 
penses of acquiring it by war. An army isa 
devouring monster, and when you have raised 
it, you have, in order to subsist it, not only the 
fair charges of pay, clothing, provisions, arms 
and ammunition, with numberless other con- 
tingent and just charges to answer and satisfy, 
but you have all the additional knavish charges 
of the numerous tribe of contractors to defray, 
with those of every other dealer who furnishes 
the articles wanting for your army, and takes 
advantage of that want to demand exorbitant 
prices. It seems to me, that if statesmen had a 
little more arithmetic, or were accustomed to 
calculation, wars would be much less frequent. 

I am confident Canada might have been pur- 
chased from France for a tenth part of the 
money England spent in the conquest of it. 
And if, instead of fighting with us, for the 
power of taxing us, she had kept us in a good 
humor by allowing us to dispose of our own 
money, and now and then giving us a little of 
hers by way of donation to colleges, or hospi- 
tals, or for cutting canals, or fortifying ports, 
she might easily have drawn much more from 
us by our occasional voluntary grants and con- 
tributions, than ever she could by taxes. 
Sensible people will give a bucket or two of 
water to a dry dump, that they may afterwards 
get from it all they have occasion for. Her 
ministry were deficient in that little point of 
common sense, and so they spent one hundred 
millions of her money, and after all, lost what 
they had contended for. 

Adieu, my dear sister, and believe ever, 
Your affectionate brother, 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 





Selected for “THE FRIEND.” 


The Religious Training of Children. 


At first sight it may not seem fair to use the 
following newspaper item as a foundation on 
which to base some remarks on what may be 
termed the religious overtraining of children 
in these days; but a little afterthought will 
show the connection : 

“Tt was the children’s bed-time, and one of 
the young aunts came laughing to the visitor. 
‘Do come and hear O—— say his prayers,’ 
she said. ‘It is a perfect circus.’ The visitor 
was startled and a little shocked. She was not 
religious herself, but she was accustomed to 
taking the religion of others somewhat seriously, 
and this was a very churchly household. She 
found various members of the family assembled 
outside the nursery door, their fingers on their 
lips and their eyes brimming over with laughter. 
Inside, the voice of O rose in earnest dis- 
course. He was explaining to the Lord his de- 
sires and petitions, and throwing in various 
items of interest concerning his playmates, the 
state of his drum, and the painfulness of a cut 
finger. He finally stopped from sheer lack of 













further material,-remarked that he would have 
more to say to-morrow and bade the Lord a 
polite good night.” 

Is this an overdrawn picture? Have we not 
all, time and again listened with more or legs 
patience to the narrations by otherwise con. 
sistent Christian parents of similar incidents? 
The pity of it is, they are apparently uncon. 
scious of the awfulness of the thing they tell 
with so much apparent pride. TheCreator of the 
Universe, the Judge of all the earth, is referred 
to as familiarly as though He were altogether 
such as themselves. How often are children 
told in wishy-washy, semi-religious Sunday 
School books, or by equally shallow religious 
speakers to speak and act in play or elsewhere 
“as Jesus would were he in your place.” 

The spirit of reverence is the most precious 
gift that the child-nature can possess, but it is 
like the bloom on fruit; destroy it and no 
power can restore it again. The child who is 
permitted or trained to speak or think in this 
way in childhood, may train himself later to 
refrain, but his inner nature has received a hurt 
from which it will never entirely recover. Nor 
are parents and friends alone in this cultivation 
of thoughtless irreverence. 

We say nothing here of the glaring instances 
found in books which profess to be nothing 
more than entertaining to the modern degener- 
ate literary taste, and profitable to the writer. 

These are like beasts which destroy and de- 
vour at will, with their own selfish end in plain 
sight. It is of those writers who have come in on 
the flood tide of a sensational religious move- 
ment, which has settled like a miasma over 
nearly all the churches. Some of the serial 
stories running their wearisome length in re- 
ligious papers are as destructive of reverence as 
the novels which drag in sacred characters and 
scenes regardless of the effect it may produce on 
the readers. The life and work of our Lord 
and Master is treated in a way that is shocking 
to all properly reverenced minds. Such writers 
that study carefully for their own use the books 
of the Old Testament and learn how God 
hedged himself about for the sake of the chosen 
people, lest if they approach too near the 
should die. The kingdom of God comet 
without observation in the heart of a reverent 
child ; one whose spiritual nature has been al- 
lowed to drink in silently, almost unconsciously, 
the gracious words to which with its elders it 
listened, as they worshipped together in the 
Lord’s house on the Lord’s day. 

The “ Sunday School” of the present day is 
more or less responsible for the tremendous 
drifting away of the young men and women 
from the churches. They have been surfeited 
with pious phrases and inconsiderate invitations 
to higher things from teachers whose daily lives 
preach more loudly in the opposite direction. 
Not only so, but the majority of the children 
are by custom led to believe that the “Sunday 
School ” is a substitute for the church service 
forthem. . . 

The old-fashioned Sunday School was safer. 
There the teaching was the least part of the 
work. The main part of the hour was given up 
to the teachers hearing the Bible verses and 
catechism learned by the children during the 
week. “Thy word have I hid in my heart, that 
I should not sin against thy law,” is one of the 
shortest and at the same time one of the most 
suggestive verses for a Sunday School teacher 
to ponder as he and she consider how best to 
develop the spiritual natures of the children 
they have taken charge of. The quiet study, the 
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“*Ts there any hurry?” 

“*Shan’t I bring you the book and let you 
look it up yourself?’ 

“*What do you want to know for?’ 

“ And I will vouch that after you have an- 
swered the questions and explained how to find 
the information, and why you want it, the clerk 
will go off and get one of the other clerks to 
help him find Garcia—and then come back and 
tell you there is no such man. Of course, I 
may lose my calculation, but, according to the 
law of average, I will not. 

“ Now, if you are wise you will not bother to 
explain to your ‘assistant’ that Correggio is in- 
dexed under the C’s, not in the K’s, but you 
will smile sweetly and say, ‘ Never mind,’ and 
go look it up yourself. 

“And this incapacity for independent action, 
this moral stupidity, this infirmity of the will, 
this unwillingness to cheerfully catch hold and 
lift, are the things that put pure Socialism so 
far into the future. If men will not act for 
themselves, what will they do when the benefit 
of their effort is for all? 

‘My heart goes out to the man who does his 
work when the ‘ boss’ is away, as well as when 
he is at home. And the man who, when given 
a letter for Garcia, quietly takes the missive, 
without asking any idiotic questions, and with 
no lurking intention of chucking it into the 
nearest sewer, or of doing aught else but deliver 
it, never gets ‘ laid off,” nor has to go on a strike 
for higher wages. Civilization is one long anx- 
ious search for just such individuals. Anything 
such a man asks shall be granted; his kind is 
so rare that no employer can afford to let him 
go. He is wanted in every city town and vil- 
lage, in every office, shop, store and factory. 
The world cries out for such: he is needed, and 
needed badly—the man who can carry a mes- 
sage to Garcia.” 


The Real Character of War. 


Letters written home by soldiers in the volun- 
teer regiments in the Philippines have been 
finding their way into print and telling serious 
“tales out of school.” They boast of or lament 
over bloodthirsty deeds by our men that would 
almost rival Spanish cruelty, and tell of looting 
and even of most brutal orders by officers. Over 
and over again they assert or imply that it has, 
at least at times, been the rule to give no quar- 
ter to wounded or fleeing Filipinos; and the 
charge is even made that prisoners have been 
ordered shot to “ get rid of them.” It is cer- 
tainly to be hoped, and there is a large proba- 
bility that many of these stories have been 
grossly exaggerated. The temptation to write 
home things that will startle the neighborhood 
is one that soldiers serving in distant lands have 
often yielded to in the past; but after every 
possible allowance has been made there still 
remains ground to fear that, under the peculiar 
combination of trying circumstances that have 
surrounded our soldiers, and fired possibly by 
the bountiful supply of American liquors that 
has “ followed the flag,” our troops in the Philip- 
pines have not succeeded in defeating the Filipi- 
nos, and have not wholly refrained from con- 
duct towards an exasperating enemy such as, 
when indulged in a few years ago by the Japan- 
ese, made us talk about “lapses into a recent 
barbarism.” Of course we don’t like to believe 
it, and many will continue to hope that such is 
not the case ; but, after all, it is only what British 
soldiers have done in India and in Africa, and, 
what is more remarkable, our own men, in both 
the Northern and Southern armies, did at times 





during the civil war. 
that “ war is hell,” and calls forth passions and 





OLD HOME FRIENDS. 
BY A. F. MYERS. 


Don’t forget the old folks, 
Love them more and more, 

As they turn their longing eyes 
T’ward the golden shore ; 

Let your words be tender, 
Loving, soft and low, 

Let their last days be the best 
They have known below. 


Don’t forget poor father 

With his failing sight, 

With his locks once thick and brown, 
Scanty now and white ; 

Tho’ he may be childish, 

Still do you be kind, 

Think of him as years ago 

With his master mind. 


Don’t forget dear mother, 

With her furrowed brow, 

All the light of other years, 
Time has faded now ; 

Memory is waning, 

Soon its light will fail, 

Guide her gently till she stands, 
Safe within the vale. 





SPARE THE TRAILING ARBUTUS.—A novelty 
in the way of the protection of the flora in Con- 


necticut concerns the mayflower, which has just 


been made the subject of preservation legisla- 
tion. 
This flower grows on a short stem and in the 


forest where the soil is loose, and comes out of 


the ground so readily and is gathered so persis- 
tently that there is danger of the plant becom- 
ing extinct. This is particularly to be appre- 
hended in the neighborhood of manufacturing 
towns where there are great numbers of children 
whose holidays are chiefly spent in the woods. 
To prevent this destruction is the intent of the 
Connecticut law, and a similar one might be 
found valuable in this State, where such vast 
quantities of mayflowers are sold in the streets 
of the cities and which are hawked about with 
their roots still hanging to the stems. 

Few American wild flowers are more fragrant 
and beautiful, and it is the more highly es- 
teemed because it follows so closely upon the 
disappearance of snow and has its place in ver- 
nal poetry as one of the “harbingers.” Some 
protection is granted it out of sentiment, and 
the fact which is known to a comparatively few 
lovers of the woodlands that it is rapidly de- 
creasing. Butit cannot be adequately preserved 
by such means. For this reason the law enact- 
ed in Connecticut, which to many may at first 
appear trifling, is to be highly commended and 
worthy of being copied in this and every North- 
ern State.— Exchange. 





THE most beautiful and most noble thing in 
the world is a manly, Christian boy, one who is 
not ashamed to show his colors, or to oppose 
with all the strength of his manliness the sins 
of his companions. Special favor and blessing 
are promised, to the young man of unimpeach- 
able character.— Ex. 





A TRUE Christian, one who is deep enough 
in the godly life to have his affinities with God, 
will infallibly become a separated being. The 
instinct of holiness will draw him apart into a 
singular, superior, hidden life with God.—H. 
Bushnell. 


The pith of the matter is 


conduct suited to its character.— The New Voice. 


For “ THE FRIEND,” 


The Bible in Italy. 

The Third Month number of The Contem. 
porary Review, contains an interesting ‘account 
of the work of Luigi Capellini, founder ang 
minister of “‘ The Military Evangelical Church,” 
an abstract of which will doubtless be of interest 
to many readers of THE FRIEND, showing as it 
does, that the wrath of man frequently is made 
use of to further the cause of Truth and right- 
eousness in the earth. 

Luigi Capellini was born at Spezzia in 1841, 
of parents devotedly attached to the Roman 
Catholic Church, and he was educated and 
trained in its doctrines and practises. He was 
intended for the priesthood, but when he was 
nineteen years old he enlisted in the army of 
Victor Emanuel, and fought for Italian liberty, 

About the year 1866 he went to Perugia, 
where Leo XIII., the present Pope, was then 
Archbishop. One day while walking through 
the barracks he picked up some fragments of 
the New Testament, containing the 14th Chap- 
ter of John, which, the article states, was made 
the means of his conversion, his spirit being in- 
stantly touched to the right purpose. Obtain- 
ing some Protestant literature he devoted his 
time to circulating it among his comrades. He 
soon left the army and became a missionary 
among the soldiers, and although, as in the 












































among stones, and other in thorny places, much 
fell upon good ground, and yielded fruit that 
sprang up and increased. 

Starting his missionary work at Naples, 
which is said to be the most priest-ridden city 
in Italy, Capellini went thence to Padua and 
so to Rome, overcoming by tact and patience 
the almost insuperable obstacles put in his way 
by the authorities of the Romish Church. He 
had not been long in Rome before he was de- 
nounced as a corrupter of the youth, the favorite 
accusation against those who call men from 
their long-cherished delusions into places where 
more true light is thrown upon their pathway. 
As he could not preach in the streets he set 
aside a portion of his house for a meeting-place, 
but he was compelled frequently to change his 
abode, landlords giving him the alternative of 
stopping his meetings, or leaving their premises. 
This was done at the instigation of the priests. 

In 1873 Capellini established what he termed 
“The Evangelical Military Church,” whose 
field of labor was to be among the soldiers. 
This was done because in Italy all the male 
population are obliged to spend several years of 
their adult life in the army, and were thus made 
accessible to the direct influence of Capellini 
and his co-workers, and he lived to witness its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. 

Soon after its founding a Catholic paper de- 
nounced Capellini’s enterprise, speaking of the 
“ terrible shock for fathers and mothers to know 
that the moral life of their children is thus un- 
dermined and polluted” by the numerous 
“ Protestant shops” which had been opened in 
Rome. The same paper also called upon the 
military authorities to take action to prevent 
this proselytizing in the barracks. This advice 
was so far taken as to cause the officers to de 
prive their men of all Protestant literature and 
severely forbidden to attend any more meetings 
or read any of the forbidden books. 

The article narrates a number of instances of 
persecution on the part of officers, a few of 
which. are as follows: 

In 1875 a colonel issued an order that all 
“the bad books” should be taken from his sol- 


parable, some seed fell by the wayside, some* 
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diers. A major under him called his battalion | quented Capellini’s place of worship, going 
together and after haranguing the men upon | there at first as an informer, but afterward | he 
freedom of conscience concluded his address by | wrote to his father—“Sell my ecclesiastical 
saying— Those among you who are Evangeli- | robes. I have found here the true religion of 
cals, please step forward.” About fifty—many | Christ, to serve whom I shall no longer need 
more than the major expected—stepped for-| those vestments.” 
ward. Next day all these brave men had their} While open opposition to the Bible has al- 
Bibles snatched from them, and were strictly | most ceased upon the part of the army officers, 
eatechised in regard to theircreed. This seiz-| and while the book is to be found wherever 
ure of “bad books” was, however, overruled | there are soldiers, the priests and nuns, who are 
for good. An officer who had taken an active | in charge of the hospitals, continue to torture 
part in the work himself kept one of the Bibles} the sick and dying soldiers, using the confes 
and read it. Some time after, meeting Capel-| sional to set fathers against sons, sisters against 
lini, this officer said to him, “ You are hence-| brothers, and young women against their in- 
forth at liberty to distribute as many books as | tended husbands. 
you like to my soldiers; they will be free to Capellini’s work has, little by little, borne its 
read them, and I am sure that reading would | fruit. While he was knighted by the king, 
do them good.” About six years later another | and while many officers of high rank went to 
officer seized all the Bibles belonging to his| him to express their appreciation of his work, 
men, threatening them with severe punishment | his greatest reward was the approval of the 
ifthey did not quit attending the “ esnegtiel parents of his converts. The father of a soldier, 
Church.” Three months after this seizure the | noticing from his letters a great change for the 
same captain was seen at Capellini’s place of | better, inquired about it, and the son wrote that 
worship, and the pastor, knowing his severity, | he had come to the knowledge of Christ through 
supposed him to be spying upon the soldiers, | the teachings of Signor Capellini. The father 
but the officer, after service, told Capellini that | went to Rome to thank Capellini for what he 
he was sorry for what he had done, and said— | had done, and received such a strong impres- 
“I seized the Bible when I did not know what | sion of the Truth that he took back a Bible for 
itwas. I have read it since, and it has con-| family reading. In many other cases the son 
vinced me that I was wrong, and I am here to| was the means of converting the father. 
apologize to you and to your Church.” In 1882] One of the most ridiculous forms of persecu- 
another officer, unknown to Capellini, attended | tion is as follows:—One of Capellini’s deacons 
the services, and said—*“I see all my soldiers | was in the way of sending his father Evangeli- 
are here, and I am very pleased, because I have | cal papers. The father, who was a shoemaker, 
noticed their moral improvement since they | once sent a pair of boots to a canon wrapped 
joined your Church. I have read some of the] in one of these papers. The canon, opening the 
books you gave them, and I should like now to| parcel, discovered the sort of paper it was 
have a Bible for myself, and one for my father, | wrapped in, and refused to keep the shoes, say- 
who was a general in the army.” ing that although they were sprinkled with 
Private Giovanetti, being kept a prisoner in | holy water, he was sure the shoes would hurt 
the barracks by acruel captain, used to pass] him, as they were wrapped in the devil’s paper. 
much time reading his Bible, which he kept} The writer says in conclusion, that it is en- 
concealed. One day, as the man was reading | couraging to state that the spirit of persecution 
aloud from the 18th verse of Jeremiah xvii,| seems to be dying out, and that the Bible is 
his captain entering stealthily, heard the words| now read in the most remote parts of Italy. 
—“Let them be confounded that persecute me,” | Colporteurs moving about through that country 
and endeavored to snatch the book from the| frequently meet people who want to talk about 
widier, who respectfully remonstrated, saying— | Christianity and the Bible, and in ninety-nine 
“This book is mine, none shall touch it.” Fin- | cases out of a hundred these people have been 


ally, the captain asked for a copy; read it, and | soldiers, and have been members of Capellini’s 
became a changed man—kind, gentle, even af- society. J.C. M. 


fectionate toward the soldiers, especially the Scenes iene nei 
Items Concerning the Society. 


Evangelicals. 
Another officer, particularly ferocious against Calvin Barker, of Marple, has a minute of his 
Monthly and Quarterly Meeting for religious ser- 


the Evangelicals, finding a soldier reading a 

Testament, snatched it from the man, and took | vice in Tennessee. 
it to his room to burn it. The book was hand- 
tomely bound, and for the sake of saving the 














































































cover the officer did not destroy it, but, open- 
ing it, read the part which speaks of justifica- 
tion by faith, with the result that he afterward 
became one of Capellini’s most devoted as- 
sistants, 

Capellini’s place of worship was open to all 
soldiers, and occasionally emissaries of the 
priests would attend, one of whom used to steal 
all the books he could lay his hands on in order 
todestroy them. Once this man threw some 
Testaments into the Tiber while crossing a 
bridge, when some soldiers, walking on the 
bank, caught one of the books that failed to get 
it the water. Seeingthe nameof the “ church ” 
o0 the Testament the men concluded to go 
there, and finally became sincere Christians, 
telling Capeilini that “We are Christians 
through a Testament saved from the water.” 
ln Italy even the monks.are not exempt from 
uilitary service, and one of these often fre- 








Joseph 8. Elkinton was liberated by the Monthly 
Meeting at Fourth and Arch Streets on Fifth-day 
for a further mission tothe Dukhobors. He will 
meet the next arriving ship load at St. John, and 
will then go to the colony in Manitoba, where he 
expects to have religious service. 





The dangers of long or unsuitable vocal offerings, 
of speaking merely Jrom habit and without fresh 
anointing of power, as well as that of undue with- 
holding from fear of present or future consequences, 
are all as real with unacknowledged ministers as 
with acknowledged.—W. H. F. ALEXANDER in 
London Friend. 





Joel and Hannah Bean, of College Park, Cali- 
fornia, are about embarking for a two months’ stay 
in the Hawaiian Islands, where their daughter re- 
sides. They will be accompanied by their dangh- 
ter Lydia Cox and her children. It is about thirty 
years since Joel and Hannah Bean visited those 
islands,—then going in religious service with a 
certificate from New England Yearly Meeting. 








Cyrus W. Harvey continued his labors in Phila- 
delphia and its vicinity, visiting our principal 
schools, holding public meetings at Lansdowne 
and West Grove, and attending several stated meet- 
ings, till last Seventh-day, the 27th, when he de- 
parted for further service in New York; intending 
to go from there to the Yearly Meeting held at 
Westerly, R. I., and to the neighborhood of New 
Bedford ; and thence to proceed to Canada Yearly 
Meeting. 





Zebedee Haines and Thomas H. Whitson have 
minutes from the Montbly Meeting at West Grove 
for religious service ; the former in Bucks and Bur- 
lington and in Caln Quarterly Meeting, and in 
Muncy Monthly Meeting, alsoto visit some Friends 
in New England, and to attend the Yearly Meet- 
ing in Canada, at Pickering; the latter in Concord 
Quarterly Meeting, some meetings in New Jersey, 
and in the compass of Western District Monthly 
Meeting in Philadelphia, including certain refor- 
matory institutions. 


Theophilus Waldmeir’s concern in Syria.—Not a 
few of our readers evinced much interest in the 
visit of Theophilus Waldmeir and his wife to this 
city and neighborhood over a year ago, when they 
presented the piteous claims of the unfortunate in- 
sane in Syria, who are subjected to extreme cruel- 
ties, on pretense of driving out the evil spirits from 
them. He has written a grateful letter to Friends 
in Philadelphia, who have assisted him in the 
building of the Lebanon hospital for the Insane, 
in Beyrout, Syria,—that its work may serve as an 
example of the cure of the insane under Christian 
methods. “The administration building is quite 
finished now,” he says, ‘‘ and we are engaged in the 
erection of two pavilions, one for twenty men and 
the other for twenty women patients. Our desire 
is that our American Friends should have a share 
in this pioneer work so urgently needed in this 
country. People in Switzerland are endeavoring 
to raise £1000, which is required for one pavilion. 
American Friends having heretofore contributed 
about £700, there remains £300 more to be raised 
before America can be represented by a similar 
pavilion. Besides this we should like you to do 
your best to secure annual subscriptions in order 
to help us defray current expenses. The annual 
expenses will amount to about £1600. ‘The doctor, 
a specialist in mental diseases and a distinguished 
M. D., is an earnest Christian young man from 
Switzerland, and will render his service gratis in 
our hospital out of love for his Master, who him- 
self has chosen him to work among the poorest of 
the poor, or ‘the dead who cannot be buried.’ 

“Since our return to this country we have seen 
and heard heart-rending stories about the deplor- 
able state and cruel treatment of these poor, men- 
tally afflicted people, and have been laboring ever 
since to erect this ‘ Bethesda,’ a refuge for the poor 
forsaken who cannot plead their cause. Many, 
many applications we have already received. : 

“ For this Christ-like work you have already be- 
come fellow-workers, and have a share in its noble 
purpose.” Asa 8S. Wing, 409 Chestnut St., receives 
the contributions. . 








SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep Srates—The first census in the United 
States was taken in 1790, and showed a population of 
3,929,214. In 1890 the census showed an aggregate 
population of 62,622,250, a total increase in 100 years 
of 58,693,036, the most extraordinary growth in the 
history of nations. 
In the last three years the United States has sold 
abroad $1,300,000,000 more than it has bought. 
In 1896 the United States shipped $1,000,000 worth 
of cotton to Kobe, Japan and during the first six 
months of last year the shipments amounted to over 
$3,210,000. 
During 1898 21,040,000 pounds of zine ore was 
exported. 
There are, approximately, 250,000 Indians in the 
United States, and the larger number of them main- 
tain such tribal organizations as exempt them from 
the operaticn of the ordinary laws of the country. 

It requires $100,000,000 capital to make candy for 
our nearly 80,000,000 inhabitants. 
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A despatch from London dated Fifth Month, 23, 

says: The Baldwin Locomotive Works, of Philadel- 
hia, have secured the contract for the first locomotive 
or use in the development of that section of Palestine 

selected for the Zionists movement. Herr Herzl and 
Dr. Nordau have secured $1,250,000 out of the $5,- 
000,000 required for Zionist schemes. 

The ties on the Santa Fe Railroad are “ pickled” in 
a solution of chloride of salts of zinc. There are 
three or four big “ pickling” establishments at inter- 
vals along the road between Albuquerque and Los 
Angeles. The process makes a pine tie almost inde- 
structible. 

Michigan still retains its supremacy as the home of 
the greatest beds of fine rock salt. The whole State 
seems to be underlaid with it, some of the best de- 

osits being on the Detroit River, about twelve miles 
rom the city of Detroit, at Wyandotte and at Manistee. 
The beds extend clear over into Canada, a fine article 
being produced at Windsor. There are also salt 
factories in New Iberia parish, Louisiana. Near 
Hutchinson, Kan., rock salt is mined, as is done at 
Warsaw, N. Y. In the Sierra Neyadas, in Nevada 
and California, are great mountains of rock salt. 

We are the greatest coffee drinkers of the world. In 
1897 we used 636,000,000 pounds of coffee, which was 
10,000,000 pounds more than was consumed in all 
Europe. We have increased our consumption during 
the past year at the rate of more than a pound per 
person, and we now use about fifty pounds annually for 
each person in the United States. The amount spent 
for this coffee is enormous. During the past ten years 
we have paid out $875,000,000 or $87,000,000 per 
annum for coffee alone. The bulk of this money has 
gone to Brazil. 

Up in Nebraska, it is said, the Russian thistle is 
proving a boon to the farmer, instead of an infliction 
and a menace to his prosperity, and the Agricultural 
Department of that State has issued a bulletin demon- 
strating its value as food for stock and as fuel for 
heating and cooking purposes. But the plant is not so 
regarded in the Southwest. 

The largest stamp mill in the world hasbeen opened 
by D. O. Mills at the Treadwell Mine, on Douglass 
Island, Alaska. The Treadwell and its associated 
mines now have 880 stampsin operation. They crush 
3520 tons of ore every twenty-four Sours, averaging 
about $4 per ton in gold, or $14,000 daily. 

Compressed air has within a short time been intro- 
duced into workshops as a means of doing many things 
laboriously performed of old by hand. Weights are 
lifted and carried from floor to bench, or lathe, chisel 
work is done, also riveting, and there are ingenious 
devices for employing this power of sengouunl dle in 
many ways. 

General Otis on the 28th ultimo, cabled a report re- 
lative to the American occupation of Jolo and the 
Spanish evacuation of Zamboanga. As a result of the 
fighting which preceded withdrawal at the latter place 

. the insurgents suffered severely. The Spanish loss was 
nine killed and twenty-seven wounded. The insur- 

— used rifles, artillery and ammunition captured 

rom gunboats, expending major part of ammunition. 

Conference followed between General Rios, who went 

from Manila to withdraw troops and insurgents. Lat- 

ter stated to him would not oppose landing Americans, 
but would accept conditions in Luzon. 

Manila advices indicate that the near approach of 
the wet season finds the insurrection taking a new lease 
of life, the insurgents showing more aggressive activity. 
They construe the peace negotiations to mean that 
the Americans have had enough of fighting. 

A Manila despatch says that the recent events there 
demonstrate the need of a much largerarmy. Most of 
the fighting has been in territory which the Americans 
had swept, but have been compelled to abandon be- 
cause troops could not be spared to hold it. 

The Presbyterian General Assembly, South, has de- 
clared that there is no warrant in the Scriptures for 
the observance of Christmas and Easter as holy days, 
but, on the contrary, such ob-ervance is contrary to the 
principles of the Reformed faith. 

John D. Flower confirms the statement that his 
brother, ex-Governor Flower, gave away a million dol- 
lars in the last year of his life. He left an estate of 
about $6,000,000. 

After a blockade lasting for four months, the South 
Park line has been opened, and a train reached there 
from Denver Fifth Month 27th. The South Park of- 
ficals announce that from now on trains will be running 
regularly. The blockade has been in force since First 
Month 21st, and has been by far the longest in the his- 
tory of railroading in Colorado. The towns along the 
line have suffered severely. At several times starvation 


was seriously threatened, and was only averted through 
the energy of the people in breaking roads through the 
snow. 

A despatch dated Fifth Month 28th, from Chamber- 
lain, S. D., says: “ Word has reached here of a disas- 
trous and fatal tornado which passed over the countr 
in the vicinity of Bijou Hills, twenty-five miles south 
of this city, yesterday afternoon, resulting in the death 
of seven persons and the serious injury of three others. 
The path covered by the storm was only about twenty 
rods wide and about three miles in length, but every- 
thing within that section was completely annihilated. 

On the morning of Fifth Month 28th, a Rock Island 
train ran into a washout near Waterloo, lowa; the ac- 
cident was the result of recent storms. Nine men were 
killed and twenty-three injured. 

Deaths in this city last week were reported to num- 
ber 384, which’ is 6 more than the previous week and 
25 less than the corresponding week of last year. Of 
the foregoing 207 were males and 177 females : 55 died 
of consumption ; 36 of heart disease; 23 of pneumonia ; 
17 of cancer; 15 of convulsions; 15 of old age; 14 
of typhoid fever; 14 of apoplexy; 14 of nephritis; 
13 of inflammation of the brain ; 12 of-diphtheria; 11 
of Bright’s disease ; 9 of uremia; 9 of marasmus; 9 
from casualties ; 8 of inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels, and 8 of bronchitis. 

Markets, &c.— U.S. 2’s, 100 a 101; 4’s, reg., 112} 
a 113}; coupon, 1133 a 1144; new 4’s, 130} a 131; 5’s, 
112§ a 113; 3’s, 109 a 109}. 

CoTTon was quiet but ruled steady on a basis of 
64c. per pound for middling uplands. 

FLour.—Winter super., $2.15 a $2.35 ; Pennsylvania 
roller, clear, $3.15 a $3.30; Western winter, straight, 
$3.35 a $3.60; spring, straight, $3.65 a $3.85 ; city mills, 
straight, $3.40 a $3.70. Rye Ftour.—$3.15 per barrel 
for choice Pennsylvania. 

#RAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 76 a 76}c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 37} a 374c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 324 a 33c. 

Fore1GN.—Throughout England and all the British 
colonies, and also in all the capitals of Continental 
Europe, the anniversary birthday celebration of Queen 
Victoria was celebrated with great spirit on the 24th 
ult. The event received appropriate recognition in 
the United States, and President McKinley cabled the 
assurances of friendship and regard to the Queen in be- 
half of the American people. An operation on the 
Queen’s eyes for cataract is expected to be performed 
this week. 

The highest number of emigrants from Ireland in 
any one year since 1851 was 190,322 in 1852, and the 
lowest, 32,241, in 1898. 

The ninth attempt to float the steamer Puris, grounded 
on the coast of Cornwall, was made on the 28th ult., 
= proved a failure. Her bow is impaled by the 
rocks. 

The report of the Suez Canal Company, dated Fifth 
Month 6th, shows total receipts for the fiscal year to 
the amount of $17,500,000, an increase of $145,000 over 
the previous year. The number of vessels that passed 
through is 3503. A marked increase is to be noted in 
the pass»ges of American vessels bound for Asiatic 
ports, their number reaching 3 per cent. of the total 
for the year. 

At a session of the Peace Conference at the Hague 
held Fifth Month 26th, unanimous acceptance was 
given to the general principle of arbitration and me- 
diation. 

Emilio Castelar, the distinguished Republican ora- 
tor and statesman, who had been suffering from an at- 
tack of pulmonary catarrh, contracted Jast winter, is 
dead. He passed away at Murcia, capital of the an- 
cient kingdom and modern province of that name on 
Fifth Month 25th, age 67 years. The immediate cause 
of death was albuminuria. 

The expedition under Professor A. G. Nathorst, 
which is to search along the northeast coast of Green- 
land for Professor Andree, the missing eronaut, sailed 
Fifth Month 25th, from Helsingborg, Sweden. Prof. 
Nathorst’s relief party sailed on the steamer whaler 
Antaretic, of which he is part owner. A wealthy Nor- 
wegian merchant named Hammer will defray almost 
the entire cost of the expedition. After carefully ex- 
amining the region between the 73d and 75th degrees 
north latitude, Professor Nathorst will proceed toward 
Cape Bismarck, on the east coast of Greenland, in the 
hope of meeting Captain Otto Sverdrup’s expedition, 
which left Christiana last Sixth Month on the Fram. 

The educational system of Denmark is so perfect 
and popular that throughout the entire country there 
is not an illiterate family. 

The trade in mammoth ivory still flourishes in North 
Siberia, and, like that-in amber, is among the most 




































































creasingly. 
Japan from the United States alone last year. 


ported from 
opal is between $34,000 and $50,000. 


Contributions in Aid of The 
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curious in the world. Here are two substances, one 
part of a long extinct beast, the other the gum of yap. 
ished and extinct trees, sought and used in modern life 
as ornaments and works of art for the human race of 
to-day. 


U.S. Minister Smith, of Monrovia, writing tothe State 


Department, under date of Third Month 24th, 1899 
gives the value of imports into the Gold Coast colony 
from the United States from the 30th of Sixth Month, 
1897, to Second Month, 1899, as $236,626. During the 
same period the exports declared for the United States 
were valued at $133,336. The exports consisted of 
= oil, mahogany, monkeys, parrots and leopards, 


welve American vessels, with a total tonnage of 5,433 


tons, arrived and cleared during the seven months 
under consideration. 


The Japanese are taking to cigarette smoking in- 
More than $285,000 worth were sent to 
The finding of an extraordinarily large opal is re- 
Yinton, Queensland. The value of the 


The soil of Hayti is so rich that two crops of coffee, 


cocoa, ginger and hennepin are raised yearly. 


Certain Mexican papers comment bitterly on the re- 


ported sale of the famous iron mountain at Durango, 
to C. P. Huntington. ) 
belongings one by one, and is being reduced to the con- 
dition of mendicant in the presence of the Yankee.” 


One says: “ Mexico is losing her 


The Cuban Generals in Santa Clara, at a meeting at 


Sagua la Grande, adopted anti-Gomez resolutions, 
agreed to disband their commands and to cause their 
arms to be surrendered to the Alcaldes, but to accept 
no money for them. 


At Havana onseventh day last, only asmall number 


appeared to receive the $75 appropriated for Cuban 
soldiers, by the United States Government. 


Canada sells us farm products valued at $5,326,000 


but buys of us other goods worth $78,000,000. 


NOTICES. 
A younG woman Friend would like a position as 


companion to elderly or invalid woman Friend. 


Address “A,” office of Toe Frrenp. 


Westtown Centennial (Sprciat Notice).—The 


lunch committee for Centennial Day will be greatly as- 
sisted in their efforts if they may know with some ex- 
actness the number who will accept the invitation. 
Will those who have not responded kindly do so at 
once. 


Westtown OLD ScHOLARS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Room 907,141 Broadway, New York. 


Dukhobortsi 
Fund to Fifth Month 31st, 1899. 


A. C., California, $10.00; “ M,” Chester Co., $5.00; 


Friends, Damascus, Ohio, $23.50; E. 8. C., $25.00; 
J. T. M., $1,000; J. I. G., $150.00; MeM., $10.00. 


Wa. Evans, Treasurer, 
252 South Front St., Phila. 


Westtown BoarpinG ScHooL.—Applications for 


the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to WrtLiAM F. WickERSHAM, Principal. 


Payments on account of board and tuition, and 


communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent, 


Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 








Diep, at the residence of his parents, No. 239 Wister 


Street, Germantown, on the seventh of Third Month, 


1899, Francis W. Moore, eldest son of Samuel W. 
and Esther R. Moore in his twenty-third year. 

——, at her home near Smyrna, O., the twenty- 
sixth day of Third Mo., 1899, TaLitHa ANN BriG68, 
widow of the late Henry Briggs, in the seventy 
year of her age; a member of Flushing Monthly and 
Gurnsey Particular Meetings. This dear Frien had 
been in declining health for a number of years, often 
preventing her from attending our religious meetings. 
At such times she would sit down at home, often ex- 

ressing herself as having much favored seasons. She 
- her illness with much patience and resignation. 
Her relatives and friends have the consoling belief 
that her end was peace. E 

——, at her home in Chester Co., Pa., on Third 
Month 2nd, 1899, L.Caro.ine Asx, widow of Phineas 
Ash, in the eighty-fourth year of her age; a mem! 
of West Caln Particular and Bradford Monthly Meet 
ing of Friends. 

WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street. 





